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EDITORIAL 


After two years of unremitting labour, our Treasurer, Mr Charles 
Oulton has had to relinquish his office owing to pressure of other work. 
It has indeed always been a matter for amazement how he has managed 
to do all the work entailed, in view of his many commitments, which 
necessitate travelling to various parts of the country. Yet he has in fact 
conscientiously cared for the affairs of the Catholic Biblical Association 
as if he had nothing else to do. He hands over now to Mr L. H. Thwaytes, 
141a Kensington High Street, London, W.8, to whom we extend a 
cordial welcome. There is unfortunately another change of address 
to record. Your editor and secretary, after a short period in Kensington, 
has now been appointed Rector of Warwick Street Church, and his 
address will in future be 24 Golden Square, London, W.1. Some con- 
solation, however, may be derived from the fact that this appointment 
is a good deal more permanent than the previous one. Changes of address 
are irritating to members but not less so to those who change. Were 
the Association able to afford the expense of an office of its own, no 
doubt this would be avoided, but. we have no capital worth speaking 
of, and our income only just about covers expenses, even though the 
services of the committee are given gratis. With further help, however, 
now being obtained in the way of propaganda, it may be hoped that - 
our position will soon be improved. 

The Dominican School of Biblical Studies, Jerusalem. Some months 
ago the Dominicans of Jerusalem hit upon the happy idea of issuing 
from time to time a ‘Lettre de Jérusalem’ addressed to friends and past 
students of theirs. The varying fortunes through which the Holy Land 
has passed in recent times naturally stimulates our interest, not to say 
anxiety, and it is encouraging to know that in spite of the damage suffered, 
the Dominican School has been able to start lectures again this year 
with seven students. The second Letter describes much else: the fire 
at the Holy Sepulchre, Christmas at Bethlehem, heavy snowfalls in 
January, results of examinations, archeological excursions, recent 
publications of the school. We look forward to further news and further 


Progress. 
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Biblical lectures. The course on The Background of Bible Study 
given by Dr Leahy during last autumn and winter at the Newman 
Centre, Portman Square, London, was reasonably well attended— 
the average attendance being about thirty. The interest shown was 
good and sustained. Altogether it was an encouraging beginning of 
what we trust will be regular series of lectures at the Newman Centre. 
Other courses are at present in preparation and these will be notified 
to members and advertised. 


THE ORDER OF THE GOSPELS 


HE object of this note is to inquire into the grounds upon which 
the traditional order of the Gospels is based. Is it a chronological 
order, or a literary one based upon the greater or lesser similarity 
between them? And is the testimony of tradition of such a stren 
as to compel us to accept the present order as a well established and 
indisputable fact ? Let us examine as briefly as possible all the available 
evidence. 


EXTERNAL EVIDENCE. 1. Manuscript evidence. We have no evidence 
of the manner in which the original manuscripts of the Gospels, or the 
first copies, were collected and united into one book. During the papyrus 
period, which extended to the beginning of the fourth century A.D., 
each Gospel was written on a separate scroll ; the four Gospels, or any 
two of them would require a roll much larger than the normal size 
(F. G. Kenyon, Handbook to the Textual Criticism of the New Testament, 
1912, p. 35). The first complete Bibles belong to the fourth and the fifth 
centuries, and in them the order Matthew, Mark, Luke, John appears 
already fixed. We can go a century further back. In the Chester Beatty 
collection of biblical papyri, recently published by Sir F. G. Kenyon, 
there is a manuscript of the third century, in a codex form, containing 
fragments of the four Gospels in the order Matt. Mark, Luke, John. 
There is therefore evidence reaching into the third century for the 
present order of the Gospels. 

Some MSS, however, arrange the Gospels in a different order. 
Thus the Codex Bezae of the fifth or the sixth century arranges the 
Gospels in the order which was very early adopted in the Western 
Church, i.e., Matt., John, Luke, Mark. In the Washington Manuscript 
of the Gospels (W) of the fifth century the order is Matt., John, Luke, 
Mark. In the Old Latin version they are arranged in the order Matt., 
John, Luke, Mark. In the Curetonian Syriac version (fifth century) 
the order is Matt., Mark, John, Luke. 

Therefore the majority of Greek MSS of the fourth to the sixth 
centuries exhibit the usual order Matt., Mark, Luke, John, while the 
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Latin versions rearrange them thus: Matt., John, Luke, Mark. The 
Western order, however, lays no claim to originality as it is based upon 
the pre-eminence of the Apostles Matthew and John over the disciples 
Mark and Luke rather than upon chronological considerations. There 
is no manuscript evidence earlier than the third century. 


2. Patristic evidence. The oldest document is the Muratorian 
fragment, a list, mutilated at the beginning, of the biblical books, written 
in Rome during the latter half of the second century. The Gospels are 
enumerated thus: ‘. . . Third, Luke; Fourth, John’. The first words 
of the mutilated list ‘he wrote down such things as he had heard’ are © 
generally considered to refer to Mark, Peter’s ‘disciple. Therefore in 
that document Mark comes second, and consequently Matthew first. 

Irenaeus, Bishop of Lyons (175-189), enumerates the Gospels in 
the order Matt., Mark, Luke, John (Ady. haer. III, 1, 1), but elsewhere 
he gives a different arrangement John, Luke, Matt., Mark (Ady. haer. 
Ill, 11, 8). 

Tertullian, writing c. 207, places John and Matt. before Luke, 
Mark (Adv. Marc. IV, 2). But Tertullian is not concerned here with the 
chronological order of the Gospels, but with their veracity. He is demon- 
strating against Marcion the truth of the Gospel doctrine by referring 
it to the Apostles themselves and to their disciples who wrote what 
their teachers had preached. 

Origen (185-255), on more than one occasion, enumerates the 
Gospels in the usual order. The Gospel according to ‘Matthew, he 
says, was written first . . . that according to Mark second . . . that according 
to Luke third . . . that according to John last of all’ (Eus. H.E. VI, 25). 

During the fourth century the order Matt., Mark, Luke, John 
prevails. It is given by Athanasius, Gregory Nazianzen, Amphilochius, 
by the Council of Laodicea, and by the Cheltenham list or Mommsen’s 
Catalogue. Other lists arrange the Gospels in different order. The 
Claromontane list : Matt., John, Mark, Luke. The Synopsis of pseudo- 
Chrysostom: John, Matt., Luke, Mark. The Constitutiones apostolicae : 
Matt., John, Luke, Mark (B. F. Westcott, 4 General Survey of the History 
of the Canon of the New Testament, London, 1870, 501-46). 

Although tradition is neither uniform nor earlier than the latter 
half of the third century, the order Matt., Mark, Luke, John is more 
common, is supported by the earliest evidence, is based upon chrono- 
logical reasons by Origen, and possibly by the Muratorian fragment, 
and later was accepted in all the Church. 


INTERNAL EVIDENCE. External evidence supports the present order 
of the Gospels. Let us now examine the internal evidence and see whether 
it confirms or contradicts the testimony of tradition. 
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The question may be put within narrower limits. In fact it is univer- 
sally admitted that John was written last and we need not prove it again. 
The investigation will be restricted to a comparison between the first 
three Gospels taken in pairs with a view to establishing (i) the dependence 
between any two Gospels, and (ii) the order of priority between them. 


1. Mark—Luke. A comparison between Mark and Luke reveals 
at once three important facts : (i) nearly all Mark is contained in Luke ; 
(ii) both follow the same order ; (iii) Luke very often polishes Mark’s 
style. 

As regards (i), according to Dom J. Chapman’s computation, 
2434 verses of Mark, i.e., roughly one third, are not in Luke (Matthew, 
Mark and Luke, London, 1937, p. 131). As some of these omissions 
consist of single verses, the proportion may be reduced to one fifth 
of Mark’s Gospel. Some of these parts have been omitted because un- 
interesting to Luke’s Gentile readers as vii, 1-23, or even unpleasant as 
vii, 24-37, or for the sake of brevity. For an explanation of Luke’s 
omissions of Mark, cf. Chapman op. cit. pp. 132-40. 


ii. Mark and Luke agree not only in general arrangement, but 
also in the order of the several episodes forming larger sections. Thus 
in Mark i, 21-iii, 12=Luke iv, 31-vi, 19 fifteen short episodes are 
arranged in exactly the same order which is different from that of 
Matthew. Sometimes, however, the two disagree, but whatever the 
reason of their disagreement, their inter-relation is obvious. 


iii. In general Luke’s style is more elegant than Mark’s and nearer 
to classical standards. He is concise where Mark is rather diffuse ; his 
construction of sentences is syntactic where Mark’s is paratactic. He 
avoids Mark’s Latinisms and, generally, improves upon his diction. 

Therefore there exists a close relation between Mark and Luke. 
The one must have known and used the other. A dependence upon 
a common source cannot be admitted. It does not explain all the Mark— 
Luke agreements and disagreements. Moreover, the common source 
is either Matthew’s Gospel or an unknown document, called ‘Proto- 
Mark’ ; the former is excluded by the fact that Mark and Luke very 
often agree against Matt.; for the latter source there is not a shred of 
evidence. 

This Mark—Luke inter-relation must be understood in the sense 
of a dependence of Luke upon Mark. Such a dependence adequately 
explains all the Mark—Luke affinities, especially the linguistic affinities. 
A dependence in an inverse sense would not explain Mark’s omission 
of many of Christ’s sayings and discourses recorded by Luke. 

If Luke depends upon Mark, their order is Mark—Luke. Luke 
certainly made use of other sources, but we are not here concerned 


with them. 
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2. Matthew—Mark. The problem of the Matt.—Mark relation 
is more complicated. We know from tradition that Matthew’s Gospel, 
though preserved in Greek, was originally written in Hebrew or, better, 
Aramaic. Hence the question has a two fold aspect : What is the relation 
of Mark (i) to Aramaic Matt. (ii) to Greek Matt? The reason of this 
double aspect is the fact that Mark seems to depend on Matt. as regards 
the events related and, to a certain extent, their order, while linguistically 
Greek Matt. seems to depend on Mark. We proceed in this way: First 
we shall establish the literary facts suggesting or excluding a mutual 
relation, then we shall examine these facts in the light of the theories 
proposed by Catholics, namely, the dependence of Greek Matt. on 
Mark and the dependence of Mark on Greek Matt. 

An important point must be made clear. Although we no longer 
possess the Aramaic original of Matthew’s Gospel, its substantial identity 
with its Greek translation must be admitted (Decree of the Pontifical 
Biblical Commission, 19th June 1914). Substantial identity does not 
necessarily exclude some slight alterations introduced by the translator, 
such as inversion of order, the addition or omission of an episode, and 
other accidental details. 

i. Matt.Ar.—Mark. Both seem to be independent of each other. 
Mark’s freshness of descriptions, uncouthness of style, vividness and 
spontaneity of expression suggest that Mark is more in contact with 
facts than with written sources. On the other hand, Matt., though less 
colourful, is uniform throughout both in the conception of his plan as 
well as in its schematic and progressive development. Although both 
evangelists are aiming at demonstrating a thesis, Mark is more con- 
cerned with facts, while Matt. concentrates rather on his theme, some- 
times sacrificing the chronological to the logical sequence of events. 

But if the two are independent of each other, how are we to account 
for their complete agreement in the order of events from Matt. xiv, 
13=Mark vi, 31 onwards? 

It is generally assumed that the agreement in subject-matter and 
arrangement is due to the evangelists’ use of a common source, the 
apostles’ teaching or catechesis, which was the common stock of bio- 
graphic information about Christ, and from which the apostles and their 
disciples drew the material for their preaching according to the different 
needs of their hearers. By force of repetition the apostolic catechesis 


became more or less crystallized in form and contents, and it was from 
this crystallized form that the evangelists drew their material. 

This, however, may be a misrepresentation, or a partial representa- 
tion of the origin and growth of the Apostles’ ing. We readily 
admit that the primitive catechesis, traces of which have been preserved 
in Acts (cp ii, 14-36; iii, 12-26 ; xiii, 16~—41, etc), consisted mainly in 
the exposition of a few facts and sermons from the life of Christ with 
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the purpose of proving his divinity. In course of time this bare exposition 
of isolated facts grew up into a well-defined outline of Christ’s life, 
more or less fixed as regards its contents and their general arrangement. 
But we must not imagine that the Apostles repeated the whole story of 
Christ on every occasion. It is more likely that they simply selected 
one point, illustrating it by means of some facts, sayings or sermons of 
Christ, and another day they selected another point, or perhaps repeated 
the same point, illustrating it by other facts and sermons. Therefore if 
the Apostles’ oral teaching is the main source of the contents of the 
Gospels and their general arrangement, it can hardly explain the com- 
plete agreement on such matters as the order of events which are not 
logically connected together. We must therefore admit that either the 
Apostles, in our case Matthew and Peter, eye-witnesses of most of 
the events of Christ’s life, selected the illustrative facts and sermons 
according to a chronological plan, which was later reproduced with 
slight variations in Matthew’s and Mark’s Gospels, or Mark made use 
of a copy of Aramaic Matthew which he or Peter had brought to Rome. 
The latter alternative does not seem probable. An Aramaic Gospel 
could serve no useful purpose outside Palestine. It would certainly be 
a poor compliment to Peter if we say with Dom Chapman (op. cit., 
p- 91), that. the Apostle needed to refresh his memory. 

There are no conclusive arguments in favour of Mark’s dependence 
on Aramaic Matthew. The matter that is common to both, and their 
partial agreement in order, can well be referred back to the Apostles’ 
oral teaching. Mark’s order, is more chronological than Matt.’s. And 
we cannot discount the hypothesis that Matt’s original order has been 
slightly retouched by the Greek translator. Matt’s priority cannot there- 
fore be convincingly proved by internal criteria. 

ii. Matt.Gr.—Mark. A direct Matt.Ar.—Mark relation cannot be 
proved by internal criteria, but a Matt.Gr.—Mark relation is generally 
admitted. It is proposed in two forms : (i) the Greek translator of Matt. 
made use of Mark ; (ii) Mark depends indirectly on Matt.Gr. 

(i) The first form of Matt.Gr.—Mark relation is widely adopted by 
Catholics. It is based on these arguments: 1. The style of Matt.Gr. 
is more elegant than Mark’s, and in the parallel passages Matt.Gr. seems 
to be correcting or polishing Mark’s less refined style. 2. Matt.Gr. avoids 
the verbosity and diffuseness of Mark’s style. 3. There are in Matt.Gr. 
some duplicste sayings of Christ, one of which is embedded in a suitable 
context, the other out of its context and having its parallel in Mark. 
Thus Christ’s words in Matt. v, 29f. If thy right eye scandalize thee, 
etc, which «re in their proper context, recur in xviii, 8f, where they have 
no connection with the context, but are parallel with Mark ix, 43, 45, 
47, where they stand in a logical connection with the context. Matt. 
xviii, 8f, therefore, is probably taken from Mark and added to Matt. 
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by the Greek translator. 4. There occur in the common sections of 
Matt.Gr. and Mark some rare words which clearly suggest a literary 
dependence. It may be added that some characteristic Marcan words 
and expressions occur in the parallel passages of Matt., but hardly else- 
where. It is clear that these words have found their way into Matt.Gr. 
through Mark. 

The first and second arguments are not conclusive. The more 
refined style of Matt.Gr., its conciseness in contrast with Mark’s verbosity, 
may be due to the translator’s natural skill and literary tendencies. 
But it must not be forgotten that Matt.Gr. is a translation, and it is 
difficult to explain certain verbal agreements between a translation and 
the original Greek Mark without admitting a certain dependence of the 
translation on Mark, unless we are to believe that Matt.Ar. was translated 
into Greek by Matthew himself or by another Apostle or disciple who 
was well familiar with the primitive catechesis in its Greek form. Argu- 
ments 3 and 4 possess, at least in certain cases, a greater probative force. 
Although Christ may have repeated the same saying on several occasions, 
the lack of connection of any saying with its immediate context seems 
to be a clear indication that the saying does not belong to the original 
composition but has been inserted from another source. 

The problem of the Matt.Gr.—Mark dependence is not easy to 
solve. Some of the arguments that are usually brought in favour of 
such dependence are not conclusive. But on the whole the balance of 
evidence seems to be rather in favour of this dependence, and once it is 
admitted many literary affinities between Matt.Gr. and Mark will get 
an easy explanation. 

(ii) The second form of Matt.Gr.—Mark relation is proposed thus 
by Dom Chapman: ‘St Peter . . . in addressing Gentile converts, gives 
only what he himself remembers, and omits whatever he thinks unsuit- 
able to Gentiles. He uses our actual Greek Matt. as his textbook, reads 
out of it, in his own wording, whatever he has chosen, in conversational 
language, with much addition, with many verbal repetitions and all 
the vividness of personal recollection. Mark is present, and takes the 
lectures down as far as possible word for word, in shorthand. He preserves 
carefully the redundancies . . . and the freshness, without actually admitt- 
ing any bad Greek’ (p. 90). It must in all fairness be added that Dom 
Chapman apologizes for ‘this effort of the imagination, which gives 
at least a possible explanation of some curious data’ (p. 92). 

Leaving aside the more or less fanciful details of this theory let us 
examine briefly the grounds upon which it is based. 

Mark, writes Dom Chapman, is abbreviating Matt. both by omitting 
and summarizing many of his narratives and discourses. Therefore 
Mark is later than, and depends on, Matt. But as the comparison is made 
between Mark and the Greek text of Matt., it follows that Mark depends 
on Matt.Gr. 
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Dom Chapman seems to mix up two questions or two aspects 
which we have kept distinct, namely Mark’s relation to Matt.Ar. and 
Mark’s relation to Matt.Gr. The examples adduced by him to prove 
that Mark is abbreviating Matt. may well apply to both Matt.Ar. and 
Matt.Gr. If Peter is really reading Matt.Gr. in his own wording, how are 
the verbal agreements between Matt.Gr. and Mark to be accounted for ? 
Why has Peter in some cases employed a less common word for the 
easier one used by Matt.? And is it likely that Peter’s recollection had 
faded away to such an extent that he continually needed the use of his 
textbook to refresh his memory ? What did he preach and how did he 
preach before he had Matt’s Greek translation ? 

Another objection against Dom Chapman’s theory is the date of 
Matt’s translation. We do not know when the translation was made, 
but it is assumed in Dom Chapman’s theory that it already existed 
when Peter left Palestine for Rome. The date of Peter’s arrival in Rome 
is not known, nor do we know when Mark joined Peter in Rome. Peter 
was in Palestine in the year 50 when he attended the Apostolic Council 
of Jerusalem (Acts xv, 6-14). Therefore Peter must have left Palestine 
shortly after 50, perhaps in 51-2, carrying with him Matthew’s Greek 
translation, an indispensable help to his short memory. If Peter had a 
copy of Greek Matthew at that time, the translation must have been 
made at least about the year 50. This is quite possible. But it was at 
that time that the first Gospel was originally written, that is, about 
45-50, or even, according to some interpreters, shortly after the year 
50. It is, therefore, difficult, though not impossible to imagine a Gospel 
written and translated almost at the same time. Moreover, there is some 
probability that Matt.Gr. depends on Luke, that is, that Matt.Gr. is 
later than Luke. Now if we admit that Mark is later than Matt.Gr. we 
should also admit with the same degree of probability that Mark is later 

_than ‘Luke, an inversion which is contradicted by internal and external 
evidence. 

Summing up the results of this enquiry, we may say that the order 
Matthew, Mark, Luke is supported by external evidence reaching into 
the second half of the second century. Internal criteria show that Luke 
is later than Mark and that Matt.Gr. is very probably later than Mark. 
The priority of Matt. cannot be proved with absolute certainty, but 
the priority of a Judaic Gospel over the other Gentile Gospels is more 
in conformity with the ‘Jews first’ principle followed by the Apostles 
and solemnly proclaimed by Paul. The decree of the Pontifical Biblical 
Commission, dated 19th June 1911, declaring the priority of Matthew’s 
Gospel, is based on solid traditional grounds. 


Royal University, Malta. 


P. P. SAYDON. 
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PARADOXES OF THE FIRST BOOK OF 
MACCABEES 


n the Empire of the Seleucids, Judea was a small province of Celesyria, 
] reaching from Jordan to Gezer and from Bethsur to the neigh- 

bourhood of Samaria. This small scrap of land, inhabited by a 
population greatly attached to its national tradition and still more so 
to its strongly monotheistic religion, was, through the meridarch of 
Celesyria, in administrative and military dependence on the king who 
ruled from Antioch and whose garrisons in ever increasing numbers, 
occupied fortresses all over Judea. 

And here we find the first paradox which, however, we shall merely 
note in passing. For many years, two fortresses, both within the walls 
of Jerusalem, the Syrian Acra and the Temple fortified by the Maccabees, 
were at war with each other. 

Thus kept in dependence, Judea was at the same time surrounded 
on all sides by towns in which Hellenistic culture had already taken 
root and to the population of which the zeal with which the Jews strove 
to maintain the law of Moses and their paternal customs seemed nothing 
short of barbarity.! In these circumstances the Seleucids must have 
thought at first that it would be easy to bestow on the barbarous Jews 
the benefits of Hellenistic culture, together of course with a kind of 
syncretic religion. They met, however, with resistance, and that was the 
beginning of the first struggle between two cultures, the scattered details 
of which struggle form the subject of the two books of Maccabees. 

The insurrection, started in 167 B.C., in Modin by Mattathias, 
father of the Maccabees, Judas, Jonathan, and Simon, was directly 
caused by religious reforms ordered in the Empire of the Seleucids by 
King Antiochus IV Epiphanes. The revolt spread all over Judea and, 
in spite of very difficult conditions, lasted for about thirty years. The 
intensity of the struggle was by no means equal throughout that time. 
Battles fought with varying success, deportations, the destruction of 
Jerusalem, the siege and taking of the last stronghold of the insurgents— 
the Temple of Jerusalem—changed eventually to victory over the chief 
Syrian commanders, the suppression of pagan altars and the refusal 
of taxes. Again, the seemingly final repression of the insurrection after 
the death of Judas and the defeat of Jonathan, changed to the political 
activity of the latter at the side of Syrian kings (which gained more 
success for the insurgents than their victories on the battlefield), and 
eventually to the winning of full independence during the reign of 
Simon. This final victory, however, had cost tremendous efforts on the 
part of the Maccabees, their followers, and indeed the whole nation. 
It was made possible only by the decay of the Empire of the Seleucids, 

1 Tacit. Hist. v, 8. Diodor xxxiv, 1; xl, 8. 


c 
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and before it was obtained the nation had much to suffer from its 
own people as well as from foreigners. 

The foreigners were the Syrian soldiers. Besides the regular army 
taking part in the expeditions against the insurgents, in the course of 
which the Temple was polluted, Jerusalem burnt and many placer 
plundered, there were forces, stationed in fortresses scattered all over 
Judea,' whose task consisted in keeping an eye on a turbulent population. 
How eager they were in the fulfilment of their duty may be seen 
from the complaint against the conduct of the garrison of Acra. They 
attacked the Jews in the town and in the neighbourhood of the Temple, 
and even polluted the Temple itself. This made most of the inhabitants 
leave the Holy City, while foreigners came to take their place ; and those 
who, in spite of all the obstacles and dangers, succeeded in reaching 
the Temple precincts to pray and offer sacrifices—lamented their miser- 
able fate and that of their holy places.2 Within twenty years this mis- 
fortune had become the lot of the people all over Judea.3 

But while this went on the Jews themselves behaved no better to ~ 
those of their compatriots who accepted the Hellenistic culture or— 
what was worse—served the Syrians against the insurgents. The latter 
made penal expeditions in return, murdering them and burning down 
their homes.‘ The Syrians replied in the same vein.5 

Thus, exposed from both sides to endless trials for years on end, 
the Jews sought comfort in reading the pages of the Bible in which their 
prophets predicted in bright colours the brilliant future of God’s chosen 
people ; and of course they could not refrain from comparing the sad 
reality with those perspectives, understood in a fully material way.® 

This is where we find the origin of a great section of Jewish litera- 
ture called apocalyptic, the beginning of which some think to see in 
the book of the prophet Daniel. Based on a profound belief that the 
prophecies would infallibly come true, unknown authors, concealed 
under the names of persons known from the old Testament, comforted 
their people, reassuring them with accounts of visions and revelations 
that all prophecies would be realized in the future. 

In the second century B.C., Palestine produced a variety of apocalyp- 
tic works by different authors, e.g., the Book of Henoch, the Book of 
Jubilees, often called the Apocalypse of Moses, and the Testament 
of the Twelve Patriarchs.’ It is to be noted that apocalyptic books must 
have found eager readers ; besides those mentioned above a dozen or 
so more appeared later on. 


! For list of new fortresses see I Macc. ix, 50. 

21 Macc. i, 35-40. 31 Macc. xv, 40-41. 

41 Macc. ii, 45-47 ; iii, 5-6, 8; ix, 61. 5] Macc. vii, 19. 

6 ]-B. Frey, Apocalyptique, Dict. de la Bible, Supplement, I, 339. 
7 J-B. Frey, op.cit. 328. 
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Still, however favourable the conditions in Palestine were to the 
rise of apocalyptic literature, however numerous the authors producing 
this kind of work, however great the demand for it—in that same second 
century B.C. there appeared in Palestine a book as far removed as possible 
from all apocalyptic namely, the First Book of Maccabees ; and this 
may be considered as the first paradox of the book. It was not by promises 
of a future fulfilment of the prophecies that its author tried to comfort 
his people but, by the recollection of heroic deeds performed in defence 
of the faith and national traditions, he endeavoured to give them examples 
of conduct, at the same time saving from oblivion the memory of men 
‘ whose honour was equal in his eyes to that of the patriarchs of the Book 
of Genesis. 

As a good historian he begins his narrative with Alexander the 
Great, chief author of the Hellenization of the East, and then, passing 
on to the times of Antiochus IV Epiphanes and his successors, he describes, 
from his often limited and provincial point of view, the struggle between 
Judea and Syria, particularly in the days of the Maccabees: Judas, 
Jonathan and Simon. 

The details of his account seem to prove that he had personally 
witnessed many of the events described. If such were not the fact we 
should expect him to describe all the battles in much the same way. 
But in fact some of them are treated briefly and in general terms, while 
others abound in details. To the first class belong the description of 
, the taking of Jerusalem,? the struggles between Judas and Apollonius,3 
the struggles against Idumea,‘ those against the ‘children of Baean’,S 
the ‘sons of Ammon’,‘ the battles at Bethsur,? etc. To the second class 
belongs the description of the battle of Bethzacharias.* 

The last two battles, both belonging to one and the same expedition 
of King Antiochus V Eupator (not yet of age) and his friend Lysias® 
against Judas and Judea, are a very good example of how the author 
describes a battle in which he took part (that of Bethzacharias) and one 
in which he did not (that of Bethsur). A similar example of how minutely 
the author describes the fights in which he took part or which he personally 
witnessed is to be found in the description of the struggle of Judas 
against the inhabitants of Galaad, who were persecuting his compatriots." 
Compare this with that of the battles fought at the same time by the 


1 See for instance the account of the last hours of Mattathias (I Macc. ii, 49), based 
on that of the patriarchs Jacob and David (Gen. xlvii, 29 ; III Kings ii, 1). 

21 Macc. i, 29-32. 31 Macc, iii, 10-12. 41 Mace. v, 3. 

5] Macc. v, 4-5. 8I Macc. v, 6-8. 71 Macc. vi, 31-32. 

81 Macc. vi, 33-47. 

® The position of kings’ friend at the court of the Seleucids was equivalent to 
that of many councillors, ministers and often generals of the Syrian Army. See 
E. Bikerman : Jnstitutions des Séleucides, Paris 1938, p. 41 ff. 

10] Macc. v, 24-54. 
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insurgents’ army, headed by Simon, in defence of threatened com- 
patriots living in Galilee.1 While the first reminds us of novels by its 
abundance of detail, which the author could hardly have composed 
if he had not seen them with his own eyes and described them from 
memory, the other only contains a few general references to the army 
and the results of the fight. 

It may be noted here in passing, that since the author of the First 
Book of Maccabees took part in some of the insurgents’ battles and 
personally witnessed others, we may be further reassured that his work 
was written while Simon Maccabaeus still lived or else shortly after his 
death which took place in 135 B.C. 

It is difficult to establish whether the speeches and prayers, quoted 
by the author literally, are exact records quoted from memory or from 
documents, or whether the author composed them himself as being 
the sort of discourse or prayer that would be uttered in the circumstances. 
The documents, however, actually quoted, and this in a quantity not 
to be met with in any other Book of the Scriptures, leave no doubt 
that the author has made use of state archives in which they were 
deposited. This adds authority to his work in which, moreover, the 
archives are mentioned.? We see from this that the author’s intention 
was to write history in the fullest sense of the word, and if he drew his 
materials from genuine documents in state archives, this means he was 
bent upon writing nothing but truth. That is surely why he indicates 
in detail the place and time of the events he describes, and it is not his 
fault if they are hard to trace in other records. He could not have known 
that some other person would describe anew a part of these events, 
independently of himself, without having actually witnessed them, and 
using a method of calculating the years which is hard to harmonize 
with his.own. We speak here of the five volumes of the work of Jason 
of Cyrene on which the Second Book of Maccabees is based : II Macc. 
ii, 24. 
In order to add beauty to his work the author places here and there 
among his descriptions some songs, as for instance those in honour 
of Judas, Simon, etc. ; but in the historical narrative itself we find nothing 
that is inserted merely for interest. 

He refrains from passing judgements about the persons he describes. 
He does not specify the causes of any, even separate, events. They result 
from what has been said before, and it is the reader’s task to find out 
their connection. Only when speaking of how his heroes won great 
victories with an insignificant number of soldiers, does he mention 
confident prayers unto the Lord for help as their chief weapon. But 
that the victory was due to God’s assistance more than to human effort 
is left again to the reader’s deduction. 

1] Macc. v, 21-23. 71 Macc. xiv, 49. 
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As we see, the author’s way of writing the First Book of Maccabees 
proves him to be a good historian. He searched the archives, took part 
himself in the battles or else observed them personally on the spot. He 
endeavours to write nothing but truth without any artificial ornaments, 
and he even leaves room for the divine intervention, unexpected in 
these cases. In other words he conforms in detail to the rules which 
Polybius laid down for historians." 

Nor should we forget—and here we come to the second paradox 
of the First Book of Maccabees—that Polybius was a Greek, while 
the author of the First Book of Maccabees was one of those Jews who 
fought without respite against Greek influences in Judea. For him 
every concession to Greek culture meant apostasy from the faith and 
national customs.? His ideal is the minutest practice of the Law of Moses 
as well as the movement started by Nehemias, later continued by the 
Pharisees and in his time embodied in the persons of the Maccabean 
heroes : Judas, Jonathan and Simon. 

How could it happen that such a typical Jewish author should 
have followed the rules set for historians by an author from the enemy’s 
camp ? In the First Book of Maccabees we find no evidence that the 
author was acquainted with the Greek writers, in particular Polybius. 
But he knew thoroughly the books of the Scriptures, and their influence 
on him leaves no doubt. Still, whenever Polybius and the author of the 
First Book of Maccabees describe the same events, they seem to be 
in full accord. This is because both knew the events thoroughly : 
Polybius, as friend of the Scipiost and one of the Roman companions 
of the later King Demetrius I Soter’ ; our Jewish author, through personal 
experience or from archives. 

Perhaps we shall not be far from the truth if in trying to explain 
the above we bring forward two facts. One part of the work of Polybius 
had already been made accessible to the Roman public in 146 B.C 
On the other hand, as we know, the legation of Simon Maccabaeus 
was in Rome in 140 B.C. displaying great activity there, including even 
attempts at proselytism to the Jewish faith.? Supposing then that in 

1See : H. Peter, Wahrheit und Kunst, Geschichtsschreibung und Plagiat im 
Klassischen Altertums. Leipzig 1911, p. 243 ff, 248. E. Taubler, Tyche, historische 
Studien. Leipzig, 1926, p. 89 ff. W. Bauer, Einfithrung in das Studium der Geschichte. 
Tiibingen 1928, p. 283. T. Sinko, Literatura grecka. II. Literatura hellenistyczna, 
cz. I. Krakow, 1947, p. 156 ff, 228 ff, 237 ff. 

2 About the Hellenists, cf. I Mac. i, 11-15 and II Mace. iii, 6. 

3 See J. Knabenbauer, Commentarius in duos libros Macchabaeorum. Parisiis 1907. 
H. Bévenot, Die beiden Makkabderbiicher, Bonn 1931. A. Bouché-Leclerq, Histoire 
des Séleucides. Paris 1913, pp. 245 ff passim. 

‘ T. Sinko, op.cit. p. 229. 5 Polyb. 31, 21, 8 ff. Athaen. 440 b. 

6 T. Sinko, op.cit. p. 215. 

_ 71 Mace. xiv, 24; 15, 15ff. Val. Maximus 1, 3, 2. E. Schiirer, Geschichte des Judischen 
Volkes im Zeitalter Jesu Christi. Leipzig 1901, I, 253. 
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this legation besides Numenius, about whom no details are known, 
Eupolemos, the legate of Judas Maccabaeus, was also present.' Eusebius 
mentions him as being a writer, quoting at the same time a passage of his 
works.? There would be no great difficulty in drawing the conclusion 
that the Jewish legation in Rome could have become acquainted with 
the rules of history writing, as conceived by Polybius. Thus we can 
understand why a writer who, without the permission of Simon as 
high priest could not have got access to state archives (for they were 
at the same time those of the Temple), composed his work in a way 
the ‘High priest and prince of God’s people’ Simon recommended ; 
influenced too by records recently brought from Rome, which had 
already become the capital of the whole known world. 

History records that the independence won by Judea in the days 
of Simon Maccabaeus was very short-lived, and even less complete was 
the victory of the ideal of Judaism, represented within the country by 
the Maccabees. The pressure of Hellenism never ceased. Still, this victory 
preserved Judaism from dying out, and as we see in the time of Jesus 
Christ, the Pharisees kept it as their rule of conduct, being themselves 
one of the two most influential Jewish parties. They kept it even when 
independence was already long lost, and the last Maccabees, like common 
robbers, were driven away by Herod’s army, and smoked out of their 
last shelter in the caverns of the south side of the Arbeel Valley near 
the lake of Genesareth.3 

Such being the state of things it seems natural that the book, 
describing the victory of Judaism, should have survived together with 
it and should have enjoyed in the eyes of the Pharisees at least as much 
esteem as the other books of the Hebrew Scriptures. Such was not the 
fact however. In spite of its describing the victory of Judaism, and in 
spite of it having been written in Hebrew, it was not reckoned by the 
Jews among their holy books of Scripture. For at that time it was already 
held that with the Prophet Daniel the Canon of the inspired books of 
the Scripture was closed. What is worse, apart from the fact that the 
Hebrew text of the First Book of Maccabees served as basis for the 
Midrash of Antiochus, read on the day of the Consecration of the Temple 
(Hanukka),* there is not the slightest mention of that book in the old 
Jewish literature. As for the Maccabees themselves, who had. done so 
much to strengthen the foundations of Judaism, there is only one short 
note stating that Mattathias and his sons firmly stood by their faith, 
and forced the chariots of Antiochus to take flight.5 

The First Book of Maccabees, never copied from its Hebrew 
original by the Jews, and neglected by those who embodied in their 

1] Macc. viii, 17.  ? Praep. Evang. 30-34. 

3 See: G. Dalman, Orte und Wege Jesu. Gittersloh 1924, p. 126ff. 

4H. Hépfl, Das erste Makkabderbuch und die Antiochusrolle. Biblica 1925, p. 55. 
5 Schemoth rabba 5. See: H. Hépfl, Das Chanukafest. Biblica 1922, p. 171. 
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life the ideal of the Maccabean heroes, disappeared from the stage. 
Its original text was seen by Origen! and even later on by Jerome,? 
but these are the last traces of the Hebrew text of the First Book of 
Maccabees. 

To avoid any misunderstanding it is necessary to add that one of 
the Jewish writers, Josephus Flavius, has used the First Book of Mac- 
cabees, in the twelfth and thirteenth book of his Jewish Antiquities, 
but only in its Greek text, and it seems that he had never seen the Hebrew. 
For already in his time he had to struggle with the same difficulties 
which we meet with even now in reading this work. 

While the Jews and Pharisees covered with the dust of oblivion 
the book describing the heroic deeds of those who fought against the 
Hellenists to establish Judaism in Judea, it was saved from annihilation 
by none other than the Hellenized Jews and the Catholic Church— 
and that is where the next paradox of the First Book of Maccabees is 
to be found. 

The Hellenized Jews living in Alexandria made a Greek translation 
of the First Book of Maccabees and included it in the Canon of their 
Holy Books. For it is a religious book. Though its author describes 
nothing but historic events, not even once mentioning God’s name, still 
he makes religious thought the foundation of every event he relates. 
He arranges all his material, even each single event, in such a way as 
to remind the reader that God used Mattathias’ sons and their warriors 
as instruments for securing the practice of His worship in the Temple, 
as well as in the private life of the chosen people.‘ Such is the aim of the 
author representing the defeat of the Jews as God’s anger,5 and their 
victory as His favour.6 That is why he quotes the prayers of a small 
number of Jewish soldiers obtaining a victory over a great number of 
enemies, while the reader has to guess that it was all done by the Lord’s 
aid. That is also why he arranges the events described so as to make 
it evident to the reader that though God does not in any miraculous 
way directly interfere with human efforts’ it is He who through Matta- 
thias’ sons maintained the little Jewish nation in the true faith, though 
they had to fight against renegades of their own blood as well as against 
the whole Empire of the Seleucids which the Jews could never in normal 
circumstances have resisted. 

In our opinion this constant presence of the unnamed God in the 
background of the story of Judas and his brothers was intended by 
the author, and if this be really so, then the author of the First Book 


1 In Celsum 8, 46 and by Euseb. Hist. 6, 25, 2. 2 Prol. Gal. 

3 See : Halscher, Joseph. Pauly-Wissowa, Realencyklopddie TX, 2, 1934-2000. 
‘I Macc. xii, 15. —e 

8] Macc. iii, 18; xii, 13; xvi 


7 Compare the description a te inl of Alkimus in I Macc. ix, 55 and by J. 
Flavius, Ant. 12, 10, 6. 
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of Maccabees has proved to be a masterly writer of religious history. 
For without lessening the exactness of his description, or adding to it 
pious teachings and considerations (as did the author of the summary 
of the work of Jason of Cyrene), he imitates the other inspired historical 
books, and at the same time by the method of his narrative he approaches 
the style of the historical works of the Greek world. Thus he has given 
us a first-hand historical work, pulsating with faith in God, while this 
faith fought against the materialistic and sceptical influence of Hellenic 
culture, supported by the state. 

This religious background in the First Book of Maccabees was 
perceived by the Jews of Alexandria and after them by the Catholic 
Church, but not by the Pharisees who might have been expected to 
notice it first. Thus it happened that while the latter completely neglected 
the Hebrew text of the First Book of Maccabees, the Catholic Church 
cared for it, copying it in its Greek translation as well as in a Latin one 
made from the Greek text, and so it has survived till to-day in forty 
manuscripts, three of which are uncials: the Sinaitic (fourth century), 
the Alexandrian (fifth century), and the Venetian (eighth century). 
The fact that a Book so typically Jewish as the First Book of Maccabees, 
exists till now not in its original Hebrew, but in a Greek and a Latin 
translation, is unquestionably due to the Catholic Church, not to Jewish 
scholars. 

It was in the Catholic Church that the First Book of Maccabees 
became the subject of one more paradox. Its Greek text, apart from some 
polishing by Lucian, was corrected by someone! without reference to its 
original text, but not revised by him who was best fitted for that work, 
namely St Jerome. That is the reason why the Latin text of the First 
Book of Maccabees in some places does not fully coincide with the 
Greek. Moreover, although it is a part of the Vulgate it does not come 
from the hand of St Jerome. This, however, is a matter which concerns 
not only the First Book of Maccabees, but also the other deuterocan- 
onical books. 

In conclusion it must be stated that if the First Book of Maccabees 
survived in all its brightness, in spite of its author choosing to write 
history and not apocalyptic (contrary though this was to the tastes 
of his contemporaries), in spite of its author, a Jew, describing the 
struggle of Judaism against Hellenism in accordance with the principles 
of the Greek writer, Polybius, in spite, finally, of his work being rejected 
by the Pharisees, if, I say, the book has survived till our own day it is 
due to the Catholic Church. It has survived indeed only because it is 
a religious, though at the same time a historical book in the best meaning 


1D, de Bruyne, Le texte grec des deux livres des Macchabees. Revue Biblique 
1922, 3488. See: L. Bigot, Livres des Macchabees. Dict. de Theologie Catholique 
TX, 2, col. 1500. 
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of the word. The religious spirit and deep faith in God, capable of the 
greatest sacrifices for His sake, are to be seen in every word. As for the 
particular events described, they are completed and corroborated by 
the works of Polybius, Appian, Diodorus of Sicily, Livy and Justin, 
not to speak of Josephus Flavius and many discovered fragments of 
Greek literature, as well as coins of kings described in the book. It 
must be recognized that of the many sources for Jewish history in our 
possession this one is the most ‘reliable’, ‘a first-rate source’. “One of 
the greatest periods of Jewish history has found a great historian’ ; 
his work ‘deserves to become a part of the Bible’? It is also till now 
almost the only first-hand source we know for the history of the Seleucids, 
furnishing ample and detailed information about the conditions existing 
in their empire, and using exact terminology in matters concerning 
the state, its administration, taxes, army, and court, such descriptions 
being almost all confirmed by Greek authors. This is why the First 
Book of Maccabees is reckoned among the sources and documents 
relating to the history of Judea as well as to that of the Empire of the 
Seleucids. Since, besides all this, its author was present, so to say, at 
the very establishment of Judaism no wonder that in his book we find 
at the same time means for understanding the ideas current among the 
Jews in Palestine at the time of Our Lord. 
Niegowonice, Poland. 


FELIX GRYGLEWICZ. 


THE NEW LATIN TRANSLATION OF THE 
PSALMS 


HE sudden appearance of this translation in 1945 was a most 

joyful surprise. Many priests who had long used the old psalter 

and loved it for its venerable antiquity and for many personal 
links formed in the course of years, must yet have keenly felt its im- 
perfections and often wondered how many centuries were still to elapse 
before a new translation would be used in the Divine Office. The news 
that an excellent new translation was actually published seemed almost 
too good to be true. 

For it is an excellent translation, executed not only with scholarship 
and taste but with an anxious and devoted care which has taken thought 
for many little needs besides the main purposes of the work. For example 
several changes, which seem always to be decided improvements, have 
been made in the way psalms are divided in the Breviary—this is 
done in Pss 37, 54 and 108 at least. Again the translators have relieved 
us from the old danger of confusion between exaltare and exultare by 

1 E, Schiirer, op.cit. II, 580. 
2H. Fuchs, Makkabderbucher, Judisches Lexicon Ill, 1338. 
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excluding the first word altogether ; and thanks to a more even division 
of the verse in Ps. 42, 3 the priest at the beginning of Mass need no 
longer try to say thirteen words at a breath. Further, immense thought 
has been given to questions of sound and euphony. 

A translation: should endeavour, first, to render the meaning of 
the original faithfully and clearly, and secondly to do so in a language 
whose quality is as near as possible to that of the original. The second 
object is less important but far more difficult than the first. The new 
psalter is translated from the Hebrew text, whereas the: Vulgate psalter 
is translated from a Greek translation of the Hebrew. As the Greek 
translation was made a thousand years before the date of our oldest 
manuscript of the Hebrew psalms, its Hebrew original may well have 
been better in some places than our present Hebrew text, and the trans- 
lation may have preserved the true meaning. This possibility has always 
been considered by the present translators and in some places they have 
followed the Greek in preference to the Hebrew, e.g. in 109, 3 the 
Hebrew seems to mean: ‘From the womb of the dawn comes the dew 
of thy youth’, while the Greek has : ‘From the womb before the dawn 
have I begotten thee’. The new psalter follows mainly the Greek but 
adds a mention of dew from the Hebrew: ‘Before the dawn have I 
begotten thee as the dew’. Apart from a few such passages, however, 
not much can be said for the Greek translation. Its authors not seldom 
misunderstood the Hebrew, they very frequently mistranslated the 
Hebrew tenses, they were often so literal as to be very obscure to any- 
body but well-instructed Jews, and their style (the homely colloquial 
Greek of their age) often spoils the poetic grandeur of the original. 
All these faults were reproduced in the Latin of the Vulgate psalter. 
A translation directly from the Hebrew is therefore bound to give us a 
meaning much nearer to that of the psalmists than one from the Greek, 
though we shall never recover the complete sense of the authors, for 
the Hebrew text itself is full of difficulties, owing partly to our ignorance 
and partly to the errors of copyists. 

In comparing the old and the new psalters I shall avoid quoting 
from the Douay version, which in the psalms is often much nearer to 
the Hebrew than to the Vulgate Latin. I shall therefore give my own 
translation for both texts. Nothing perhaps shows so clearly the superior- 
ity of the new version as its handling of tenses. The Hebrew tense- 
system is radically different from those of European languages, modern 
or classical. In Hebrew the determination of the time (past, present 
or future) to which the tense refers, depends, not on the form of the 
tense, but on a consideration of the surrounding words, and requires 
an intimate familiarity with the language. The Greek translators had 
insufficient familiarity and often blundered, generally by writing a past 
tense when they should have written a present or future, but the con- 
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trary error is also found. Hence that curious mixture of tenses which 
bewilders an attentive reader of the Vulgate psalter. This has now been 
effectively remedied. If we examine Ps. 62 in the Vg. we shall find 
eight past tenses ; in the new psalter there is only one, and the whole 
psalm is seen clearly to refer to the present and future. Much the same 
is true of Ps. 121. A still worse error is the rendering of a wish or con- 
ditional sentence as a past fact, e.g., 54, 6-8. 


Vulgate 

And I said: ‘Who will give 
me wings as of a dove, and I will 
fly away and be at rest? Behold, 
I have fled far away and have 
remained in the desert. I waited for 
him who delivered me from 
cowardice and the tempest.’ 


New 


And I say: ‘Oh that I had 
wings as a dove! I should fly 
away and be at rest; behold, I 
should depart far away and remain 
in the desert. I should hasten to 
find myself a shelter from the 
fierce wind and the tempest.’ 


Elsewhere a command in the Hebrew has been translated as a 
simple future, e.g.: “Thou shalt sprinkle me with hyssop, etc’, which 
is at least ambiguous, for the real sense is : ‘Sprinkle me etc’. 

It may be said that in many of these cases the old psalter has a 


meaning. But it is not that of the author and it would be unreasonable 
to prefer it. Yet in many cases the change will be very unwelcome. 
Old mistranslations, which from frequent use or perhaps personal 
memories have grown dear to many of us, will be hard to part with. 





Among such passages are no doubt the following : 


Vulgate 

15, 2. I said to the Lord: ‘Thou 
art my God, because thou needest 
not my goods’. 

15, 5» The Lord is the portion 
of my inheritance and of my cup ; 
thou art he who will restore my 
inheritance to me. 

40, 4. May the Lord bring him 
help on his bed of pain ; thou hast 
made all his bed in his sickness. 


129, 5-6 (Douay). My soul hath 
relied on his word: my soul hath 
hoped in the Lord. From the morn- 
ing watch even until night let 
Israel hope in the Lord. 


New 


I say to the Lord: ‘Thou art 
my Lord. I have no good apart 
from thee.’ 

The Lord is the portion of my 
inheritance and of my cup; thou 
art he that holds my lot. 


The Lord will bring him help 
on his bed of pain; he will take 
away all his weakness in his time 
of sickness. 

I hope in the Lord : My soul 
hopes in his word. My soul 
waits for the Lord more intently 
than the watchmen for the dawn. 
More intently than the watchmen 
wait for the dawn, Israel waits 


for the Lord. 
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Such changes must seem disagreeable, and the more so in pro- 
portion to our knowledge and love of the old psalter. The only defence 
for them (surely not a slight one) is that the sacred authors never in- 
tended to convey the meaning which we cling to. Moreover the loss 
of these beloved mistranslations is more than counterbalanced by the 
immense gain in authentic meaning. 

The greater clearness of the new translation is at least as marked 
as its greater fidelity. The errors and literalness of the old one resulted 
in many passages being so obscure that to the casual reader no idea 
is conveyed, and it is only by a sort of torture that some meaning can 
be found. There must be some hundreds of such verses, and in the 
majority of them the new psalter gives a lucid and easy version—an 
unavoidable minority of obscure verses remains and will perhaps always 
remain. At least half a dozen passages are quite startlingly illuminated 
(e.g., 38, 5-145 48, 6-21; §7, 7-12; 64, 10-14; 89, 7-11, etc), but I 
forbear to quote any of these for fear of seeming to exaggerate the 
contrast between the two versions. It is better to give the sort of example 
which is representative not of a few cases but of dozens. Let us take 








the beginning of 76, the beautiful psalm of Friday Compline : 


Vulgate 

I cried with my voice to the 
Lord, with my voice to God, and 
he listened to me. 

In the day of my distress I 
sought God, with hands (stretched 
out) in the night towards him, 
and I was not deceived. 


My soul refused to be comforted. 
I remembered God and rejoiced ; 
and I was harassed, and my spirit 
fainted. 

My eyes forestalled the night- 
watches. I was troubled and did 
not s 

I thought of the days of old and 
my mind dwelt on the eternal 

ears. 
I pondered in my heart during 
the night ; I was harassed and I 
searched my mind. 

Will God cast us off for ever ? 
Will he not once again be merciful? 

s *s 


New 

My voice goes up to God, and 
I cry ; my voice goes up to God 
that he may hear me. 

In the day of my distress | 
seek the Lord; my hand is 
stretched out unwearyingl 
through the night; my abu 
refuses comfort. 

When I remember God, I 
groan. When I reflect, my spirit 
faints. 


Thou keepest my eyes sleepless. 
I am troubled and cannot speak. 


I consider the days of old and 
I remember the former years. 


I ponder in my heart during 
the night ; I reflect and my mind 
makes search. 

“Will God reject us for ever and 
never be merciful again ?” 

* ¢ # 
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And I said : Now I have begun. And I said : ‘This is my sorrow, 
This is a change in the hand of that the hand of the Most High 
the Most High. is changed’. 


The new translation here has a clear continuous sense which can 
be followed easily from verse to verse, whereas in the Vg. one finds it 
difficult to keep the thread owing to the numerous small errors. Much 
the same thing is true of the following passages, whose number could 
easily be quadrupled: 15 ; 31, 5-93 43, 10-173 44, 2-10; 61, 9-12; 
62, 2-7; 103, 10-18; 125, I-33 126; 1303; 138, 13-18. 

One innovation which helps greatly to make the meaning clear 
is the use of quotation marks, as may be seen in numbers of places, e.g., 
10, I-3 3 49, 4-7 ; and 89. The literal translation of the Hebrew form of 
oath, so confusing in the Vg., has naturally been abandoned, e.g., 94, 
Il; 


Vulgate New 
I swore in my wrath: If they I swore in my wrath: ‘They 
enter into my rest. shall not enter into my rest’. 


_ With regard to the language and style of the translation, the main 
principles are set forth on page xxvi of the introduction to the Vatican 
edition : ‘We have endeavoured to translate the Hebrew text . . . into 
an easy and straightforward language and one which follows the Latin 
of the better period rather than the decadent usage of later times’. We 
later learn that by ‘the better period’ they mean the classical period in 
the wide sense, from about 100 B.C. to about A.D. 200. The general 
aim then is to approach fairly nearly to the classical language. But two 
important reservations are made: 1. Words or phrases which denote 
ideas peculiar to Judaism or Christianity are kept, even though they 
may not be classical, e.g. Salvator. 2. Unclassical Hebrew idioms and 
various turns of expression which help to give a Hebrew atmosphere 
to the psalms, as distinct from that of Greece or Rome, are kept provided 
that they can be fairly easily understood. 

The principles of this compromise seem perfectly reasonable and 
are admirably stated. They are more fully set forth in an article in the 
Catholic Biblical Quarterly of January 1946 by Fr Augustine Bea, chairman 
of the committee of translators. It remains to consider how the principles 
have been carried out. This portion of the translators’ work is, as I have 
said above, by far the most difficult. 

First with regard to choice of words and phraseology: a large 
number of unclassical words has been banished in favour of others of 
a more classical tone. Fr Bea on page 23 gives a good-sized list which 
does not claim to be exhaustive. For example subsannare is changed to 
irridere, eructare to effundere or eloqui, morticinium (dead body) to corpus, 
confiteri (in the sense of ‘praise’) to celebrare, etc. All these and indeed 
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all the others enumerated, are changes for the better. It is a pity that a 
few other words which have in most cases been removed, have been 
allowed to remain in one or two places. No explanation of this seems 
to be given. Perhaps it is thought that some arguable claim for a classical 
status might be made for these. E.g. manducare, whose regular classical 
sense is ‘chew’, has generally been changed to comedere, etc, but remains 
in 127, 2 in the sense of ‘eat’. Virtus in the sense of ‘power’, though 
mostly changed to porentia, etc, is still kept in 53, 3 and 64, 7. More 
could no doubt be said on behalf of modicus (for ‘small’) and pietas 
(‘kindness’), but they are undoubtedly somewhat ambiguous. Most 
unfortunately of all, the odd word obryzum (for ‘pure gold’), which is 
not in the Vg. psalter at all, has been introduced into the new one in 
18, 11; Desiderabilia super aurum et obryzum multum. As the same Hebrew 
word is translated aurum purum in 20, 4, it looks as though obryzum 
has been used in 18 because the translators shrank from repeating aurum. 
The Anglican Revisers were less sensitive: ‘More to be desired than 
gold, yea, than much fine gold’. Surely such a repetition is more tolerable 
than this uncouth word which has no proper place in an ‘easy and straight- 
forward’ language. 

The translators aim at avoiding Hebrew expressions when they 
are difficult to understand, and in many passages this rule has led to a 
remarkable increase of clearness, e.g., 50, 16 where the Vg. means 
(literally) ‘Deliver me from bloods’ (de sanguinibus) and the new 
psalter reads : ‘Deliver me from the penalty of blood’. But yet one can- 
not help feeling that some of the still remaining Hebraisms are far from 
self-evident. ‘Horn of salvation’ (cornu salutis) is cited as easy. It certainly 
means ‘a strong power that saves us.’ Does every reader, or at least every 
educated reader, understand it in that sense when he meets it ? Would 
not many or most readers be led astray by the classical image of ‘horn 
of abundance’ where the horn is a vessel, not a weapon ? Again in 15, 6 
the new psalter has ‘The ropes have fallen for me in a pleasant spot’. 
Here the rope is the measuring rope used for marking out a plot of 
ground, hence the meaning is : ‘My share of land has been given to me 
in a pleasant spot’. How many readers would understand even the 
general sense? In a translation meant (as Fr Bea says) for practical 
utility rather than scientific accuracy, could not a more easily intelligible 
equivalent be found ? 

Of the new words which replace those that have been excluded, 
one or two seem to occur rather too often, especially patrare and celebrare. 
Patrare is certainly not nearly so common in classical Latin as it is in 
the new psalter. Celebrare is displeasing for another reason—because 
we cannot banish from our minds the prosaic and dull character of its 
derivatives in modern languages. 

Let us turn now to grammar. As regards accidence there was not 
of course much need of change. The translators have apparently decreed 
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that dies shall be always masculine—a little arbitrary perhaps, but it 
simplifies matters. They keep the plural cae/i which is extremely rare 
and poetical in classical Latin. They also keep altare which seems to 
be unknown in classical authors, who use ara for the whole altar and 
altaria (plural) for the table or top of the altar. 

In the matter of syntax extensive changes have been made. Indirect 
speech which was nearly always rendered by clauses beginning with 
quod, quia, etc, has been regularly put into the accusative and infinitive 
construction. Prohibitions have been altered to conform to classical 
practice, and the unclassical use of non with the subjunctive has been 
changed. In these three instances the reform seems to be complete. 
But other changes of the same nature have been made in such a way 
as to leave a minority of cases of the old usage—an inconsistency for 
which I have not yet seen any explanation. For instance, verbs of speaking 
are generally followed by the dative of person, instead of the ad which 
is so common in the old psalter. Yet in Ps. 2 we have ‘Loquitur ad 
eos’ and ‘Dominus dixit ad me’. The accusative which in the Vg. Psalter 
often follows verbs like recordor, obliviscor, benedico, etc, has generally 
been changed, yet a few cases are left, e.g., 44, 11. Past indicatives with 
cum have usually been changed to subjunctive, yet the indicative remains 
at least in 38, 4 and 115, 1. This happens to be quite Ciceronian but 
can that be the reason ? 

The various Hebraic constructions which were often literally 
translated in the Vg. Psalter have been largely brought into line with 
Latin idiom. Thus the infinitive absolute which was usually translated 
by a participle, a clumsy method, has in 39, 2 been rendered by a repetition 
of the verb: 

Vulgate New 
Waiting I have waited for the I have hoped, I have hoped in 
Lord. the Lord. 

This is undoubtedly an immense improvement. Again the Hebrew 
idiom of saying ‘not everyone’ meaning ‘none’ was literally translated 
into very misleading Latin in the Vg. Thus 147, 10 reads : ‘He has not 
dealt thus with every nation’. The new psalter gives the true meaning : 
‘He has not dealt thus with any nation’. Yet, strange to say, these two 
kinds of Hebraism are still literally translated in several places in the 
new psalter, e.g. the first sort in 125, 6 and the second in 24, 3. 

These inconsistencies in diction, grammar, and style are very puzzling. 
It is certain that not a single one of them is due to carelessness. They are 
all deliberate, whatever the reason may be. The meticulous care which 
has been lavished on the translation is evident on every page, and there 
can be no question of any oversight. This cate is nowhere so manifest 
as in matters of euphony. In 39, 4 the Vg. reads: ‘Videbunt multi et 
timebunt, et sperabunt in Domino’. The new translation has : ‘Videbunt 
multi et verebuntur, et sperabunt in Domino’. No doubt there is a shade 
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of difference between timere and vereri but it is hardly likely that the 
translators were worrying about that. Probably they disliked the series 
of three words ending in —bunt, and the change is meant to provide 
a variation. The same motive will very likely explain many other changes, 
such as the transposition of stulti and insipientes in 93, 8, and the sub- 
stitution of gratia for misericordia whenever the word is immediately 
followed by fidelitas. This sensitiveness to sounds of words is probably 
the cause of a multitude of small alterations, which, as they produce little 
or no difference in the sense, have perhaps caused greater irritation 
than the more radical changes. 

In this last particular the laudable zeal of the translators (part 
and parcel undoubtedly of the ‘zeal of Thy house’) does seem to have 
carried them a little too far. But as regards the subject of the Latin 
in general, our only wish is that they had been even more zealous, 
more thoroughgoing in carrying out the sound principles which they 
themselves had adopted as their own. W. REES. 
St Mary's, Cadogan St, London. 


A NOTE ON ‘LIPS-CHOROS’ IN 
ACTS 27, 12 


n the January issue of ScRIPTURE (pp. 144-6), Fr C. Lattey, s.j., 

| following K. Lake and H. J. Cadbury (The Beginnings of Christianity, 

Vol. V, pp .33 8-44), considers the two Greek welll lips and choros 

in Acts xxvii, 12, rendered in DV ‘southwest’ and ‘northwest’ respec- 

tively, to be two different names, a Greek and a Latin one, for the same 
wind. 

In support of this explanation I wish to point out that the juxta- 
position of two words of a different origin but having the same meaning 
is not an unusual phenomenon in languages which had to bear the im- 
pact of foreign languages. There are scores of examples in the Book 
of Common Prayer : thus ‘pray and beseech’ ; ‘acknowledge and confess’, 
‘vanquish and overcome’, ‘trust and confidence’, etc. All these doublets 
are made up of a Saxon and a Latin element and testify to the Norman 
influence over the English language. I can quote further examples from 
Maltese. Thus we say : emminni u ikkredini ‘believe me’, the first being 
Arabo-Maltese, the other the Italian credimi : skond il-fehma u l-intenz joni 
corresponding to Ital. secondo l’intenzione, intenzione being the Italian 
equivalent of the Semitico-Maltese fehma ;: in the act of contrition we 
say re‘ixtek u offendejtek ‘I have offended thee’. Other parallels are: 
mungbell ‘volcano’, which is made up of Latin mon(s) or Italian mon(te) 
and Arabo-Maltese gebel (jebel) ‘mountain’ ; marsaskala, the name of 
a small bay in the eastern coast of the island made up of Arabo-Maltese 
marsa ‘harbour’ and Latin scala with the same meaning. 
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If both ps and choros means south-west, the geographical position 
of Phenice is the same as that of our matsa sirocco, a small bay looking 
towards the south-west. 


Royal University, Malta. 
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Philo’s Bible ; the Aberrant Text of Bible Quotations in some Philonic 
Writings and its place in the Textual History of the Greek Bible. By 
Peter Katz, PH.D. Cambridge Pp. xxii+160. (The University Press) 
1950. 255. net. 

This enrichment of English literature in a ‘very special field of 
studies’ is owing to the fact that the author is one of those to ‘whose 
work and very existence’ Germany was lately hostile, and it is a tribute 
to his linguistic ability that he has written this book in a language which 
is not his own. It deals with the problem of the aberrant texts which had 
engaged the attention of scholars even before the appearance of Mangey’s 
edition in 1742. It had been conjectured that parts of Aquila’s version 
had been taken from the Hexapla and inserted in Philo‘s text by a copyist. 
Before the appearance of Cohn and Wendland’s edition, however, 
there was no complete presentment of the evidence on which alone an 
adequate study can be based. Both of these editors had intended to in- 
vestigate the question on the basis of the evidence they had accumulated 
but both were prevented by death. 

The /emmata, or passages of Scripture on which Philo’s exposition 
is ostensibly based, often differ in some MSS from the readings of 
the Septuagint. This led Schréder to conclude that Philo took a text 
other than the Septuagint as the basis of his exposition ; and this con- 
clusion has itself been used by Paul Kahle in support of his thesis that 
originally there were several different Greek versions of the Old Testa- 
ment of which the Septuagint is but one. Dr Katz has come to a different 
conclusion based on a minute examination of the whole field of available 
textual evidence. In its broad outline his view is that Philo’s biblical 
text was that of the Septuagint. In some copies, however, the /emmata 
were omitted and in a later copy were replaced by a text other than 
that which Philo had had before him. The editor responsible went 
further and even at times interfered with the text as utilized in the course 
of the Alexandrine philosopher’s exposition. This new text, is not, 
however, of a uniform character. In part Dr Katz finds it to be of the 
same type as a recension (R) identified by Rahlfs in the book of Ruth, 
but the interpolator may sometimes have inserted matter taken directly 
from Aquila’s version. Dr Katz adduces evidence to show that the inter- 
polator was a Christian, probably belonging to the Antiochian school 
and to be dated between the middle of the fourth and the middle of 
the sixth centuries. This bare summary indicates the importance of this 


P. P. SAYDON. 
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investigation for the study both of Philo’s writings and of the history 
of the Septuagint. If the author’s conclusions are endorsed, as they are 
likely to be, one of the supports of the theory of a plurality of early 
Greek versions is removed, and, correspondingly, the contrary theory 
is strengthened that one original version through the manipulations 
of copyists and editors gradually assumed divergent forms. 

The work closes with several appendices and a list of emended 
passages, both of the Bible and of Philo. It is to be regretted that this 
list is the only index and that fuller explanation is not given of the 
sigla employed. For some of these the reader must turn elsewhere. 
And the smoothness of the style is sometimes marred by ambiguities. 
These, however, are small blemishes which do not detract from the 
solid achievement of painstaking scholarship. It is to be hoped that 
further studies on the Septuagint which the author has on hand or has 
already completed may soon be made available to students by publication. 

EDMUND F. SUTCLIFFE, S.J. 


Hymns from the Judean Scrolls. Edited by Meir Wallenstein, M.A., PH.D. 
Manchester Pp. 23. (The University Press) 1950. Price not indicated. 
The Lecturer in mediaeval and modern Hebrew at the University 
of Manchester has rendered a service to all interested in Hebrew and 
the Old Testament by his timely publication of this pamphlet. His 
study is based on the facsimiles of two hymns here reproduced from 
Professor Sukenik’s Megilloth Genuzoth. These are from ‘The Scroll 
of the Hymns’ or ‘The Scroll of Thanksgivings’, one of the now famous 
Dead Sea manuscripts in the possession of the Hebrew University of 
Jerusalem. Each hymn is printed in square Hebrew type opposite the 
facsimile of which the text is reproduced. The student is thus able to 
check the copy by the original. There follow English translations con- 
taining after each word or phrase commented on a numerical reference 
to the respective note. Dr Wallenstein has proposed a number of accept- 
able emendations of Dr Sukenik’s readings and offers abundant help 
in his notes by philological observations and references to illustrative 
texts of the Hebrew Bible. 
The editor would be the last to suggest that there is nothing more 


to be said on these two hymns. Two lines of the first hymn read in the 
translation offered : 


‘Thou wilt ensnare the feet of those who spread a net against me ; 
They will fall into the entanglements they have hidden for my soul.’ 
As resheth ‘net’ governs a feminine verb in Exodus xxvii, 5 and the 
first verb can be read as third person singular feminine, the parallelism 
suggests that the construction intended is the following : 

‘The net they spread for me shall ensnare their own feet.’ A small 
oversight seems to have slipped into the last note given where it is said 
that eres in the passage under discussion seems to have the sense of 
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‘dust’. But this conflicts with the sense attributed to the previous word 

in the translation, namely ‘clods of earth’. On p. 21 in note 61 ‘Psalm ii’ 

is a misprint for ‘Psalm xi’. EDMUND F. SUTCLIFFE, S.J. 

La Sainte Bible, traduite en frangais sous la direction de l’Ecole biblique 
de Jerusalem. Paris, Editions du Cerf, 1949. 


Les livres des Rois, par R. de Vaux, 0.P. Pp. 235. Les Epitres de St Paul 
aux Philippiens, a Philémon, aux Colossiens, aux Ephésiens, par P. 
Benoit, 0.P. Pp. 105. 

Publication of the fascicules of the Jerusalem Bible proceeds 
rapidly and they maintain a high level of scholarship and production. 
These two last fascicules are noteworthy for their development of the 
theological and spiritual meaning. 

The introduction to the Books of Kings gives, within the space 
of thirteen pages, the information essential for a knowledge of the origins 
of the Book, the historical background and religious value. 

The origins of the book are indeed complex: the sacred writer 
has made use of numerous sources, of which three are mentioned by 
name: the History of Solomon (a compilation of the ninth century), 
the Annals of the Kings of Judah and those of the Kings of Israel (private 
compositions, made public from time to time, in accord with the official 
archives). Further, Pére de Vaux recognizes in I Kings i-ii a fragment 
of the History of David, dating from the reign of Solomon which 
furnished abundant material for II Samuel. I Kings vi-vii comes from 
the Temple Archives. The story of Elias and of Eliseus, compilations 
of prophetic narratives made in the Northern Kingdom, bear the charac- 
teristics of ‘popular history’ and even of miracle stories (the Eliseus 
cycle). The first redaction dates probably from the reign of Josias, before 
609 B.C., and included the narrative up to II Kings 23: 25a. Its author 
was a priest of Jerusalem, deeply influenced by the spirit of Deuteronomy. 
During the Exile, and no doubt after 562 B.C. (II Kings xxv, 22-30), 
it was completed and in places revised, likewise by a ‘Deuteronomist’, 
who was, however, more severe on Judah (Pére de Vaux says nothing 
of the possible influence of Ezechiel on this second redactor). After the 
Return from Exile, some additions were made and it was touched up 
in places, especially in the Prayer of Solomon (I Kings viii, 41-51) 
which was considerably developed. 

The work is above all a religious history, leaving out much of the 
information which a modern historian would want to know, but develop- 
ing a Deuteronomic theme, namely, that fidelity to the one God and 
the one Temple is the condition of happiness of the Chosen people. 
The author proves this historically, giving not only the facts, but adding 
comments and passing judgement on the kings. The only ones praised 
unreservedly are Ezechias, who took away the high places, and Josias 
who imposed the observance of the laws in Deuteronomy. Throughout, 
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the hand of God is seen, working patiently to transform the world in 
view of the coming of Christ. It is a dramatic struggle between God 
and the idols, between God and his stiff-necked people ; there appears 
to be a struggle even in God himself, between the attractions of mercy 
and the requirements of justice : but the conclusion of the book (II Kings 
xxv, 27-30) discreetly announces the coming of Salvation. 

The translation has a fine literary quality—flowing and vivid. 
The notes are judicious and balanced, underlining the spiritual signi- 
ficance of the events and allowing the reader to picture the circumstances 
of the time. Without attempting to be exhaustive, they record parallel 
passages from Old or New Testament ; they even quote at times the 
Fathers of the Church, but not the earliest ones. Regarding the Dis- 
covery of the Book of Law (II Kings xxii), the author identifies it with 
the legislative part of Deuteronomy ‘hidden or lost, in any case fallen 
into oblivion, during the reign of the evil Manasses’. 

After reading this masterly work we look eagerly forward to the 
forthcoming large commentary which Pére de Vaux is preparing for 
the ‘Collection Lagrange’. 

The translator of the epistles of the Captivity, Pére Benoit, is a 
specialist in Pauline theology. In noteworthy introductions he examines 
the problems which they raise and sets them in the general development 
of Pauline doctrine. The author is not afraid to be even a little revolu- 
tionary as regards the date of these four letters. After noting that the 
Acts do not mention all the captivities undergone by St Paul, he shows 
the possibility, if not the probability of an Ephesian captivity (cf. 1 Cor. 
xv, 323; II Cor. i, 8-11). The motive of arrest would have been, not 
a pretended violation of the Temple as was the case in Jerusalem and 
Rome (Acts xxi, 28 ; xxiv, 6; xxv, 8) but the preaching of the Gospel 
to pagans (Philip i, 7 ; xii, 13, 30; cf. Acts xvi, 20-21). St Paul would 
then have written Philippians about A.D. 56-7. Apart from the motive 
for the arrest, this letter supposes that St Paul was on familiar terms 
and in constant contact with the Church at Philippi (which was only 
seven days’ journey from Ephesus). Its simple and vivid style reminds 
one of the longer epistles. Moreover, the arguments in favour of a Roman 
origin are not decisive. Remarkable for its deep feeling rather than 
dogmatic teaching, the letter insists on the unity of the faithful—note 
the famous passage ii, 6-11 (the Kenosis) which may well incorporate 
an early liturgical hymn. 

The other epistles were contemporary as is shown by their historical 
data, their literary form and their doctrinal basis. Taken together they 
suggest a Roman origin, between 61 and 63, though it would be difficult 
to give a more precise date. The epistle to the Colossians represents 
a high point of Pauline thought ‘par ses vues cosmiques sur l’oeuvre 
rédemptrice du Christ et par ses précisions plus formelles sur sa pré- 
existence divine’ p. 10. The epistle to the Ephesians is, next, an attempt 
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to synthesize the doctrines of Romans and Colossians. This treatise 
in the form of a letter was written for Christians, specially for converts 
from paganism who formed the Pauline churches of Asia. It is impossible 
to explain fully the origin of the title ‘to the Ephesians’. In a short but 
important passage Pére Benoit examines and rejects the difficulties 
raised against the authenticity of Ephesians. He grants, however, that the 
Apostle may have given his secretary a wide latitude and that he dictated 
to him only a certain number of essential arguments, directing him to com- 
plete their development in letter form with the assistance of Colossians. 

The translation, by reason of its very care for exactitude is not 
always satisfying—at times too literal, or not smooth enough ; elsewhere 
rather free and sometimes even disputable. Take for example the verse 
7b-8 of Philip. ii, 6-11, where the author has sought, not without success 
to show the rhythmic and solemn character of the original : 

‘S’etant comporté comme un homme, 
il s’humilia plus encore, 

obéissant jusqu’a la mort, 

jusqu’a la mort sur une croix’.! 

The excellent theological matter of the introductory chapters 
and the detailed analyses before each epistle is completed by the copious 
notes. These are, aboveall, doctrinal and they give in addition numerous 
scriptural parallel passages. 


It is thus easy to see how excellent this work is as an aid to the 


student of St Paul. R. TAMISIER. 


The Tragedy and Triumph of Jesus of Nazareth by James H. Gense, 
S.J., a translation of El Drama de Jesus, by P. Jose Julio Martinez, 
s.J., published by J. H. Gense, s.j., St Xavier’s College, Bombay. 
Price Rs 3-8-0. 

In its original Spanish, this life of Our Lord has sold over a million 
copies in successive editions. It is yet another attempt to make the 
personality and work of Christ better known and loved. And the first 
question one asks is naturally, “What has this latest production to offer 
that we have not already got in our Lagrange, Lebreton, Fouard, Goodier 
and the rest ?? For the reader who had mastered these works, very little, 
no doubt ; yet it has its own excellences and I think the translator is 
justified in offering it to English readers. 

This is not a scholarly dissertation. As the title suggests, the 
author’s aim is at the general reader, to attract him to Christ, to teach 
him by means of a clear and lively narrative. The scholarship is there, 
but rightly buried in the narrative. Nor is this purely a devotional 

! Compare the translation of Canon Osty : : 
‘Et quand il eut ainsi revétu l’aspect d’un homme, il s’est abaissé plus encore en 
se rendant obéissant j’usqu’a la mort et a la mort de la croix’, Le Nouveau Testament, 

Paris, .Siloé, 1949. 
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work. For the general public it strikes the happy mean. The author 
points his morals whilst adorning his tale. 

The book falls into seven divisions: Our Lord’s coming into the 
world (which world is graphically described) ; His setting out on His 
mission ; the plan of campaign ; at grips with the enemy ; the triumphal 
onward march ; King of the Jews—Holy Week ; final triumph. Those 
are the acts of the drama. The scenes consist of 143 short sections, each 
of a very few pages, skilfully arranged, so that one can dip into this 
book and read a section in a few minutes. I should say it would prove 
useful especially for meditations and for sermons on particular events. 

The translation is well done and the original shows through only 
in a certain picturesqueness or high-colouring such as is to be expected 
from a language like Spanish. An English author would not write in 
this style ; but it is still good clear English, with a rich vocabulary. 

There are a large number of illustrations, pen sketches by an artist 
of great charm and skill, whose name is Goiko—presumably an Indian. 
He certainly knows his East, and can draw robes to perfection. Though 
small in size, these pictures are amazingly alive: sometimes amusing, 
as that of the rich man counting his hoard ; sometimes grim, as that of 
the execution of St John the Baptist ; dignified whenever Our Lord is 
depicted. Facial expressions are cleverly diversified, and one imagines 
that altogether this is what the Gospel scenes and characters looked 
like in fact. 

The New Testament is quoted copiously and at just the right 
length each time from the Westminster Version, and how well it reads ! 

A typical passage from the book will best suggest its method and 
flavour. I choose the account of the conversion of Zacchaeus. ‘Great 
was the little man’s joy at being thus singled out among many to be 
our Lord’s host. He had merely meant to see the Man from Nazareth 
and, lo, Jesus looked at him, called him by his name in the presence of 
all the people, told him to come down and asked him for a_night’s 
lodging. As soon as Zacchaeus had scrambled down, he welcomed Jesus 
with warm-hearted words. But there were some among the crowd who 

ere scandalized thereat, and they began to murmur among themselves, 
die hath gone to be the guest of a man who is a sinner”. If Zacchaeus 
heard these uncomplimentary remarks, he did not mind them, and he 
said to our Lord, “Lord I give to the poor one half of my possessions ; 
and if I have falsely accused anyone, I give back fourfold”. What a 
marvellous change Jesus wrought in the tax collector’s heart. The latter 
does not say, “To-morrow I will give”. He says, “I give to the poor...” 
It is already done. Besides, in order to start his life with a clean slate, 
he there and then promises to compensate those whom he had defrauded 
in the past by paying back not only double the sum involved, as was 
prescribed by the Law, but fourfold the amount. More precious than 
gold is the knowledge of Jesus and belief in Him.’ 
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This is a clearly printed book and the matter is attractively set 
out. Though it runs to 460 pages it is not bulky. Indeed its handy size, 
as compared with the three volumes (or four) of Goodier, and the two 
of Lebreton, for instance, is all in its favour. This is the kind of book 
one willingly carries about anywhere, when a bulkier volume gives 
one pause. 


Application for copies should be made to :— 
The Treasurer, 
St Xavier’s College, 
Bombay, 1 (India). 


I cannot say what the price is in English terms ; but it should be, 
I imagine, very reasonable for these days. 


J. L. ALSTON. 
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